DUCK HUNTERS 


1. In Brevard County east of 
Interstate 95. 


2. In Broward, Osceola and Dade 
counties. 


3. In Leon County exclusive of Lake 
Talquin and the Ochlockonee River. 

4. On Lake Miccosukee in Leon and 
Jefferson counties. 

5. On Orange Lake and Lochloosa Lake 
in Alachua County. 


6. On all national wildlife refuges 
which allow waterfowl hunting. 


7. On Lake Okeechobee. 


8. On IMC Wildlife Management Area 
(Polk County). 


9. On Occidental Wildlife 
Management Area (Hamilton County). 


10. On Lake Ponte Vedra (north of the 
Guana Dam) in St. Johns County. 


11. On M-K Ranch Public Waterfowl 
Hunting Area in Gulf County. 


NON-TOXIC STEEL SHOT 
MUST BE USED IN ALL 


GAUGE SHOTGUNS WHEN 
HUNTING DUCKS IN THE 
ABOVE AREAS. 


CALL TOLL FREE Lakeland-1/800-282-8002; 
Ocala-1/800-342-9620; 

Lake City-1/800-342-8105; 

West Palm Beach-1/800-432-2046; 
Panama City-1/800-342-1676 


For additional information call 
the nearest office of the Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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Sears 
Last Venture 


From Chicago’s Railroads to Florida’s Forests 


By James B. Harrell 
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ew people realize that Richard Warren Sears, 


e F 
Rich rd founder of the Sears and Roebuck financial 
empire, played a significant role in the early 
history of lumbering in Florida. In 1910, Sears 


incorporated Standard Lumber Company at 
Dowling Park in Suwannee County, creating what 
was probably the largest pine manufacturing 
operation ever to exist in the state. Yet, the 
company was doomed to fail 18 years later. The 
bust was blamed on a hurricane (1926) and pine 
timber that would literally ‘‘tear up a saw.”’ The 
boom and bust of the Sears lumbering venture in 
Florida is an interesting episode in Florida’s forest 
history. 
The story of Richard Warren Sears begins in 

Stewartville, Minnesota, where he was born on 
December 7, 1863. He was educated there in the 
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public schools. During his youth, Sears became a 
qualified telegrapher and worked on a series of 
railroad jobs, sometimes selling lumber on the side 
to make extra money. In 1886, while he was 
working as an agent for the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis railway station in North Redwood, 
Minnesota, he began a small business selling 
pocket watches. Sales went so well that next year, 
Sears moved his business to Chicago, the railroad 
hub of the Midwest. There, through a newpaper 
advertisement for a jeweler to repair his returned 
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watches, Sears met Alvah C. Roebuck. The two 
young men formed a corporate partnership in 
1893, creating a general mail order business that 
bore the name Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

As president of Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
an early retailer of premanufactured wooden 
housing, Sears became lumber conscious and 
realized the white pine forests of the Northeastern 
United States were rapidly being depleted. He 
turned his attention to Florida’s vast forests of 
southern yellow pine. > 


Sears retired from the presidency of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company in 1908, and two years 
later, he bought the large pine mill and holdings of 
the Dowling Lumber Company in Suwannee 
County and the Live Oak, Perry and Gulf 
Railroad, incorporating them as the Standard 
Lumber Company. He also formed the Suwannee 
River Land Belt Company which marketed cut 
over timberland in 20-acre tracts through the Sears 
and Roebuck catalog. The lots were sold on a 
monthly payment plan. His first mail order tracts 
sold for $11 an acre—$5 down and $5 a month— 
with 3 percent interest on the unpaid balance. 
During the first five years, more than 5,000 sales 
were made. 


Sears’ health was poor. On September 28, 1914, 
in the fourth year of his Florida lumbering 
venture, he died at the age of 51. Upon his death, 
control of the Standard Lumber Company was left 
entirely to his widow, Anna L. Sears. Backed by 
the Sears family fortune, Anna and her two sons 
rapidly expanded the operation of the Standard 
Lumber Company. They opened pine sawmills at 
Hampton Springs (Taylor County), Cedar Key 
(Levy County) and Econfina (Bay County), as well 
as a cypress and pine mill at Alton (Taylor 
County). The demand for lumber must have been 
very high during those years for the company’s 
letterhead proclaimed ‘'Daily Capacity 500,000 
feet.” 

Sales fluctuated, but generally times were good. 
Profits were apparently reinvested into new 
timberland acquisition, for the company never 
declared a dividend to its shareholders. The margin 
between success and failure in the lumber industry 
was slim in the 1920s, however, and failure came 
to Standard Lumber Company in the form of a 
contract with Florida Industrial Company to log 
$2.5 million of south Florida slash pine timber in 
Lee and Hendry counties. 

To manufacture this pine timber into lumber, a 
new mill and community were built. Situated in 
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Hendry County adjacent to the Seaboard Coast 
Line Railroad, the milltown was, appropriately 
enough, named ‘‘Sears.”’ 

The Standard Lumber Company commenced its 
manufacturing operations at the milltown of Sears 
under contracts with the Florida Industrial 
Company dated March 19, 1925 and December 4, 
1925. Then, according to a lawsuit filed against 
them by the Florida Industrial Company on July 1, 
1928, “the lumber market sharply declined and 
became depressed and remained so until long after 
July 1, 1928.” The suit neglected to mention that 
the dense slash pine timber acquired by Standard 
proved to be so hard that it would literally tear up 
a saw when it was cut. South Florida slash pine 
(Pinus elliottii var. densa) has been described as 
having wood that is ‘‘very hard and heavy...and is 
usually denser than that of the other southern 
yellow pines.”’ The lawsuit does mention, however, 
that on or about September 18, 1926, much of the 
timber covered by said contracts ‘'...was destroyed 
or damaged by a storm or hurricane.’’ This 
hurricane also destroyed the Sears mill, and it had 
to be rebuilt. 

The same bill of complaint rang down the final 
curtain by stating, ‘the defendant, Standard 
Lumber Company, commenced operations under 
said contract during the latter part of 1926, and 
continued same until about July 1, 1928, but 
conducted such operations at a loss. That on and 
prior to April 2, 1928, said Standard Lumber 
Company became insolvent and is, and at all time 
thereafter was, insolvent.” 

How many millions of Anna Sears’ money was 
spent in an attempt to salvage the Standard 
Lumber Company will never be known. It is 
known that the Florida Industrial Company never 
collected a nickel of the damages, and that the 
Standard Lumber Company was sold for 
nonpayment of taxes in 1936. 

If you travel Florida’s highways, don’t bother 
looking for the Standard Lumber Company mill at 
Dowling Park or the town of Sears for they no 
longer exist. Like so many other spectres of 
Florida’s forest history, the mills of the Standard 
Lumber Company, as well as the town of Sears, 
have long since faded into a landscape of orange 
groves, new pine forests and cultivated fields. 0 


Editor’s Note: James B. Harrell of Tallahassee is a forester 
by profession. He is currently Public Affairs Chairman of the 
Florida Society of American Foresters. The Florida Society of 
American Foresters, with a membership of over 500 foresters, 
serves to advance the science, technology, education and 
practice of professional forestry in Florida. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, AREA 


Compiled by Mark A. Trainor 


LA FLORESTA PERDIDA (Escambia County) 
31,870 acres of prime hunting for both the modern gun 
and archery/muzzleloading hunter. Dog and still 
hunting areas. Deer of either sex legal during 
archery/muzzleloading gun hunts until a predetermined 
quota of antlerless deer is harvested. 1984-85 harvest: 
51 bucks, 42 does. One-and-one-half-year-old bucks 
averaged 87 pounds; two-and-one-half-year-old bucks 
122 pounds; and three-and-one-half-year-old bucks 164 
pounds. The three largest bucks were a nine-point 
weighing 176 pounds; 10 point, 178 pounds; and seven 
point, 190 pounds. 


CHAMPION INTERNATIONAL 
(Escambia County) (Formerly known as St. Regis) 
These 21,038 acres offer the best opportunity in the 
state for harvesting a quality deer. Antlerless deer 
permits are issued to quota hunt applicants during 
modern gun season. Small game allowed on weekends. 
Archery and muzzleloading gun season. 1984-85 
harvest: 123 bucks and 25 does. Seven bucks weighed 
between 152 and 183 pounds. 


BLACKWATER (Santa Rosa and Okaloosa 
counties) 192,400-acre area recognized for quail and 
deer." It has dog and still hunting areas. Due to intense 
hunting pressure, the quota hunt period applies 
November 16-27 and January 2-12 on both still and 
dog hunt areas. Archery and muzzleloading gun hunting 
in still area only. 
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POINT WASHINGTON (Bay and Walton 
counties) 160,214 acres support fair deer and low wild 
hog populations. Both dog and still areas. Use of dogs 
for hunting wild hogs is prohibited. Modern gun 
hunting allowed. Antlerless deer may be taken by 
permit holders on December 28. Archery and 
muzzleloading gun hunts allowed only on weekends in 
January on Moore’s Pasture Unit. Moore’s Pasture Unit 
has been designated a separate management unit and 
requires an additional permit. 1984-85 harvest: 49 
bucks and 16 does. 


EDWARD BALL (Gulf County) 66,270 acres. 
Area primarily offers deer. Both dog and still hunting. 
Modern gun allowed by quota permit. Modern gun 
season will close January 26. Trapping furbearing 
animals allowed in still area only. 1984-85 harvest: 34 
bucks with largest weighing 150 pounds. 


G. U. PARKER (Calhoun and Gulf counties) 
20,124 acres. Squirrel hunting excellent, low wild hog 
population, high deer population. Archery season 
scheduled. Wild hog hunting allowed during archery 
season. Antlerless deer hunting allowed January 4 by 
permit only. 1984-85 harvest: 62 bucks and 29 does 
with largest weighing 167 pounds. 


APALACHEE (Jackson County) 5,144 acres of 
duck, quail and deer hunting. Best quail hunting is early 
in season. As a result of agricultural practices and the > 
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quality of deer foods, the deer weights are excellent. 
One-and-one-half-year-old bucks averaged 119 pounds. 
Does averaged 98 pounds. Limited permits for 
antlerless deer will be issued to successful quota hunt 
applicants. 1984-85 harvest: 23 bucks and 17 does. 


APALACHICOLA (Leon, Franklin, Wakulla and 
Liberty counties) 558,380 acres. One of the largest 
wildlife management areas. Area offers deer, wild hog, 
turkey and black bear. Permits required to hunt bear. 
Deer population remains at last year’s level. In 1984-85, 
25 bears were taken. 


ROBERT BRENT (Liberty and Gadsden 
counties) 76,700 acres. Primary species are deer, wild 
hog, turkey and squirrel. Both dog and still hunting 
areas. Also has healthy turkey population. Deer hunting 
is best along creek bottoms. Trapping of furbearing 
animals legal in still hunt area. 1984-85 harvest: Largest 
buck tipped scales at 158 pounds. 


JOE BUDD (Gadsden County) 6,300 acres. Known 
as an excellent archery and muzzleloading gun area. High 
deer density. Maximum of 180 hunters allowed on 


CAMP BLANDING (Clay County) 70,000 acres, 
but only 41,000 acres open to hunting. Excellent deer 
habitat in area. Special hunts for archery and 
muzzleloader. Supervised youth hunt conducted for 
children under 15. 1984-85 harvest: 148 bucks, 94 
antlerless deer, 14 wild hogs and 551 squirrels. 


CYPRESS CREEK (Hamilton County) 25,972 


acres. Deer, wild hog and squirrel excellent. Both dog 
and still hunting areas. 1984-85 harvest: 118 bucks and 
12 wild hogs. 


CEDAR KEY SCRUB (Levy County) 4,000 
acres. Area difficult to hunt and harvest is usually low. 
Deer, wild hog and squirrel fair. 1984-85 harvest: Two 
bucks, one doe and nine wild hogs. 


GULF HAMMOCK (Levy County) 30,075 
acres. Fair deer and wild hog. Squirrel excellent. 1984- 
85 harvest: 71 bucks and 41 wild hogs. 


JENA (Dixie County) 60,000 acres. Deer and wild 
hog hunting fair. Both dog and still hunting areas. 1984- 
85 harvest: 24 bucks. 


LAKE BUTLER (Baker, Columbia and Union 
counties) 106,479 acres. Deer hunting fair with best 
hunting in still hunt area. 1984-85 harvest: 157 bucks. 


LOCHLOOSA (Alachua County) 31,000 acres. 


Traditionally, low deer harvest, but excellent small 
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area’s six zones. A limited number of antlerless deer 
permits issued to successful special quota hunt 
applicants. Dove and small game legal each Wednesday 
from October 2-January 1. Spring turkey hunting legal 
March 15-April 20 on weekends only. 1984-85 harvest: 
48 bucks and 60 antlerless deer with the largest 
weighing 148 pounds. 


TALQUIN (Leon County) 3,000 acres. Archery 
allowed October 5-November 3. Antlerless deer legal 
January 3-5. Small game allowed January 27-March 9. 
Spring gobbler season is March 15-April 20 on 
weekends only. 1984-85 harvest: 19 bucks and five 
does with the largest weighing 157 pounds. 


OCHLOCKONEE (Leon County) 2,845 acres. 
Deer and squirrel hunting good along swamp 
bottomlands. Archery hunting allowed October 5- 
November 3. Antlerless deer legal January 3-5 by 
archery and muzzleloading guns. Spring gobbler season 
March 15-April 20 on weekends only. 1984-85 harvest: 
24 bucks, six does. The largest was a 10-point weighing 
163 pounds. Adult bucks averaged 106 pounds. 


game and spring turkey. Wild hog fair. 1984-85 
harvest: 30 bucks. 


NASSAU (Nassau County) 62,118 acres. Offers 
excellent deer hunting in still area. Small game excellent. 
Wild hog fair. 1984-85 harvest: 85 bucks and 22 wild 
hogs. 


OCCIDENTAL (Hamilton County) 3,000 acres. 
Managed for waterfowl only. Area offers best waterfowl 
hunting in the state. Average 2.4 ducks per hunter. 
1984-85 harvest: 2,001 ducks. 


OSCEOLA (Baker and Columbia counties) 157,000 
acres. Area offers black bear. Good deer and small game 
hunting, poor wild hog. 1984-85 harvest: 93 bucks, 22 
wild hogs and two bears. 


PERPETUAL (Dixie County) 70,000 acres. Small 
game excellent along Suwannee River. Deer hunting 


fair. 1984-85 harvest: 37 bucks. 


RAIFORD (Bradford and Union counties) 4,000 
acres. Fair deer and poor wild hog hunting. Area is 
designated for primitive weapons (bows and 
muzzleloading guns) only. 1984-85 harvest: four bucks. 


STEINHATCHEE (Dixie and Lafayette counties) 
146,000 acres. Offers excellent deer and small game 
hunting. Most deer hunting is done with the aid of 
dogs. 1984-85 harvest: 176 bucks and 39 wild hogs. 
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TIDE SWAMP (Taylor County) 20,488 acres. 
Area has excellent deer, hog and squirrel hunting. 1984- 
85 harvest: 29 bucks and 39 wild hogs. 


1984-85 harvest information not available. 


BULL CREEK (Osceola County) 22,000 acres. 
Special archery and muzzleloader hunts and spring 
turkey hunt planned. Small game hunt follows general 
hunt season, dogs permitted. Deer (except spotted 
fawns) allowed during archery, muzzleloader and general 
gun hunts until quota is reached. Wild hogs and deer 
plentiful. Quail hunting should be fair. All game must 
be checked at check stations. 


CITRUS (Citrus County) 41,000 acres. Deer 
population very good. Quail and squirrel fair. Archery, 
muzzleloader and modern gun hunts are scheduled. 
Dogs allowed during small game season only. 


FARMTON (Volusia and Brevard counties) 52,000 
acres. No archery or muzzleloader hunts. Area closed on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays except during first nine 
days and on Thanksgiving Day. Deer population is good 
and wild hog population fair. Hunting with dogs 
restricted to specific area. 


FORT McCOY (Marion County) 15,000 acres. 
Archery, muzzleloader, general gun, small game and 
spring turkey hunts are scheduled. Dogs are permitted 
except for small game season. Deer, wild hog, small 
game and turkey populations are fair. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC (Putnam County) 11,000 
acres. Deer and wild hog populations good. Archery, 
general gun and spring turkey hunts scheduled. 
Muzzleloading rifles permitted during general gun hunt. 


GUANA RIVER (St. Johns County) 8,700 acres. 
Offers deer, wild hog, duck and squirrel. All hunts 
except duck and small game hunts by special quota 
permits only. Duck and small game hunters must pass 
through check stations. Limited number of duck and 
small game hunters permitted each day (first-come, 
first-served basis). 


JUMPER CREEK (Sumter County) 10,000 acres. 
Special hunts scheduled. Special applications needed to 
apply for spring turkey hunts. Wild hog, turkey, and 
small game populations are good. 
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Best areas for deer: Aucilla, Camp Blanding, Nassau, 
Steinhatchee, and Tide Swamp. Best areas for wild hogs: 
Gulf Hammock, Steinhatchee and Tide Swamp. Best 
areas for squirrels: Cypress Creek, Aucilla, Perpetual 
and Steinhatchee. 


OCALA (Marion, Lake and Putnam counties) 
382,000 acres. Archery, general gun and small game 
hunts scheduled. Dog hunt quota permit required 
throughout general gun hunt area. Fox squirrels and 
turkey are protected. Hogs considered trespass 
livestock. Deer population is fair to good in still hunt 
and low in dog hunt areas. Limit one deer per day, two 
per season. Antlerless deer may not be taken during 
archery season. Dove hunting allowed during first 
phase. 


RELAY (Flagler County) 25,000 acres. Deer 
population good. Hogs are not legal game. Archery, 
muzzleloader, general gun and spring turkey hunts 
scheduled. No small game season after general gun 
season. Hunters must check in and out at check 
stations. 


RICHLOAM (Sumter, Pasco, Hernando and Lake 
counties) 56,000 acres. No muzzleloader season. 
Archery, general gun and spring turkey hunts 
scheduled. Deer, wild hog and turkey populations good. 


ROCK SPRINGS RUN (Orange County) 9,000 
acres. Deer population very good. Deer (except spotted 
fawns) may be taken during archery, muzzleloader and 
modern gun hunts until quota is met. One deer per 
quota permit. No dogs. 


SALT SPRINGS (Marion County) 10,000 acres. 
Four archery, muzzleloader and modern gun hunts 
scheduled. Deer, squirrel and wild hog populations are 
very good. Fox squirrel and turkey protected. Antlerless 
deer permits available for muzzleloader and general gun 
season. Deer (except spotted fawns) may be taken 
during archery season. 


SEMINOLE RANCH (Orange County) 6,000 
acres. Deer, wild hog and squirrel good. Turkey 
populations fair. Quota for antlered and antlerless deer. 
Spring turkey, archery, muzzleloader and general gun 
hunts set. Restrictions on bag limits. 


THREE LAKES (Osceola County) 43,000 acres. 
Deer and wild hog populations are good. Small game 
and turkey fair. Antlerless deer permits available for 
muzzleloader and modern gun hunts. Special quota 
hunts scheduled. 


TOMOKA (Volusia County) 6,700 acres. Offers 
good deer and wild hog populations. Archery, 
muzzleloading and general gun hunts scheduled. No 
small game or turkey hunts. Spotted fawns are illegal to 
take. 


TOSOHATCHEE (Orange County) 28,000 acres. 
Deer and wild hog populations excellent. No turkey or 
small game hunts. Spotted fawns are illegal to take. Bag 
limit of one deer per quota permit; no bag limit on wild 
hogs. 


1984-85 harvest information not available. 


ARBUCKLE (Polk County) 13,500 acres. Limited 
archery and muzzleloading season. Deer population very 
good; wild hogs fair. Small game allowed during archery 
and muzzleloading season. 


CROOM (Sumter and Hernando counties) 21,500 
acres. Deer population up with best hunting on the 
Sumter County side. Wild hog and turkey hunting 
illegal. Gray and fox squirrels, quail and snipe hunting 
good. Fox, raccoon and bobcat season scheduled. Dogs 
allowed in specified areas. 


GREEN SWAMP (Polk, Sumter and Lake 
counties) 37,000:acres. Fair chance for deer and wild 
hog. Best area is Withlacoochee River Swamp and 
Devils Creek Swamp. Turkey, gray squirrel and 
woodcock hunting good. 


IMC (Polk County) 320 acres. Managed exclusively for 
waterfowl. Last year’s harvest was down 35 percent 
from the previous three years. Boat access has been 
difficult due to reduced surface water caused by drought. 
If water supply is adequate, hunting will be good. 


UPPER HILLSBOROUGH (Pasco and Polk 
counties) 5,178 acres. Quality hunt expected due to 
limited quota. Offers deer, wild hog, squirrel and quail. 
Turkey is offered for the first time March 19-April 17 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays. Best hunting in river 
andcreek swamps. 


CECIL M. WEBB (Charlotte County) 65,343 
acres. Poor quail season expected. Deer hunting fair. 
Only 40 wild hogs may be taken. Snipe and dove 
hunting fair. No turkey hunting permitted. Field trail 
grounds open for deer hunting, on foot only, November 
20-January 9 on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 


1984-85 harvest information not available. 


J. W. CORBETT (Palm Beach County) 56,000 
acres. Deer and wild hog hunting very good. Dry 
conditions could improve quail harvest. ORVs are 
limited to designated roads during archery and 
muzzleloader season. 


BIG CYPRESS (Collier and Monroe counties) 
564,320 acres. Divided into five units, each managed 
separately. Area offers good quail, turkey, deer, wild 
hog, squirrel, waterfowl and snipe hunting. ATCs illegal 
for hunting or fishing. Popular Bear Island muzzleloader 
hunt will be on first-come, first-served basis at the gate. 
Loop Island good for deer, wild hogs and turkey. 


ROTENBERGER (Palm Beach County) 23,970 


acres. Dry conditions during fawn season have increased 


area’s deer herd. Muzzleloader, vehicle and general gun 
walk hunts by special permit. Open archery hunts. 
Duck and snipe hunting good. 


HOLEY LAND (Palm Beach County) 35,350 
acres. Offers few deer but has large bucks. Miami Canal 
and L-5 Levee areas offer good wild hog hunting. 


EVERGLADES (Broward and Dade counties) 
724,560 acres. Deer population increasing south of 
Alligator Alley. Good wild hog hunting north of the 
Alley. Waterfowl could be excellent depending on 
rainfall. Area 3B is now named Francis S. Taylor 
WMA. 


BROWN’S FARM (Palm Beach County) 4,460 
acres. Fires forced closure of area last year. Burn areas 
provide good hunter access. Best bets are deer and wild 
hogs. 0 
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1985-86 HUNTING 


DEER Season Dates: November 16 through January 26 in the Northwest Region; November 16 
through January 12 in other regions. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit two; possession limit three; no season limit. 
Legal to Take: Deer with one or more antlers at least one inch in length and visible above the 
hairline. 
a a I TE 
FALL TURKEY Season Dates: November 16 through January 12. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit one; season limit two; possession limit two. 


Legal to Take: Turkeys of either sex. 


SPRING TURKEY Season Dates: March 15 through April 20. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit one; season limit two. 
Legal to Take: Bearded turkeys or gobblers only. 


BLACK BEAR Season Dates: November 16 through January 12, in Baker and Columbia counties only. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit one; season limit one. 
Legal to Take: Bears weighing 100 pounds or more. 


BOBWHITE QUAIL Season Dates: = November 16 through March 9, 


Bag Limits: Daily limit 12; possession limit 24; no season limit. 
RABBIT Season Dates: Open throughout the year. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit 12; possession limit 24; no season limit. 


GRAY SQUIRREL Season Dates: November 16 through March 9. 


Bag Limits: Daily limit 12; possession limit 24; no season limit. 
FOX SQUIRREL Season Dates: November 16 through March 9 (except Lee, Hendry, Palm Beach, Monroe, 
Collier, Broward and Dade counties). 
Bag Limits: Daily limit two; possession limit four; no season limit. 
WILD HOG Season Dates: November 16 through January 26 in the Northwest Region; November 16 
through January 12 in other regions. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit one; possession limit two; no season limit. 
Legal to Take: Wild hogs having a shoulder height of 15 inches or more (where declared legal 
game). 


Archery & 
Muzzleloading Gun Seasons 


ARCHERY Season Dates: October 5 through November 3 statewide. Areas south of SR72 to Arcadia and 
SR70 to Fort Pierce will be open September 7 through October 6. 
Legal to Take: Deer (except spotted fawn); bear in Baker and Columbia counties only; turkey; 
squirrels; quail; rabbits; wild hogs (where declared legal game) having a shoulder 
height of 15 inches or more. 


MUZZLELOADING _ Season Dates: November 8 through 10 statewide. 

GUN Legal to Take: Deer with one or more antlers at least one inch in length and visible above the 
hairline; rabbits; wild hogs, having a shoulder height of 15 inches or more (where 
declared legal game); squirrels and quail. 


SEASON INFORMATION , 


ARCHERY AND Season Dates: February | through 16 in the Northwest Region. 
MUZZLELOADING Legal to Take: = Deer with one our more antlers at least one inch in length and visible above the 
GUN hairline; rabbits; wild hogs; squirrels and quail. 


SHOOTING HOURS General Game: One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset. 
Spring Turkey: One-half hour before sunrise to 1 p.m. 


EXPERIMENTAL Season Dates: September 21 through 25. 
(EARLY) DUCK Bag Limits: Daily limit four, only one of which may be a species other than wood duck or 
teal. 


MOURNING DOVE _ Season Dates: October 5 through 27 from noon to sunset; November 16 through December 1 


AND WHITE- and December 14 through January 13 from one-half hour before sunrise to 
WINGED DOVE st aah 
Bag Limits: Daily limit 12. Not more than four white-winged doves may be taken. 
RAILS AND Season Dates: September 1 through November 9. 
GALLINULES Bag Limits: Daily limit 15 for clapper and king rails; 25 for Virginia and sora rails; and 15 
for Florida gallinules. Purple gallinules may not be taken. 
WOODCOCK Season Dates: December 14 through January 27. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit three. 
SNIPE Season Dates: November 2 through February 16. 
Bag Limits: Daily limit eight. 
CROW Season Dates: November 2 through January 6; January 11 through February 16 and May 17 


through October 19 on weekends only. 


REGULAR DUCK Season Dates: November 27 through December 1 and December 10 through January 13. 
Waterfowl hunting is permitted only on Wednesdays and weekends in Leon 
County and on Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County. In addition to 
Wednesdays and weekends, waterfowl hunting is permitted on November 28 and 
29, December 10, 26-27, 30-31 and January 13. 


Bag Limits: Possession limit two days bag limit. Daily bag limit for ducks is one to five, 
singly or in aggregate, depending on the species and sex taken. The daily bag limit 
is reached when the point value of the last bird is added to the sum of the point 
values of the other ducks taken during the day and the sum meets or exceeds 100 
points as determined by the following point system: 


100 points — Fulvous tree duck, Florida (mottled) duck, black duck, hen 
mallard and canvasback. 


70 points — Redhead, wood ducks and hooded merganser. 


35 points — Ring-necked duck, pintail, ruddy duck, bufflehead, goldeneye, 
drake mallard and all other ducks. 


20 points — Blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, gadwall, widgeon, shoveler, 
scaup (bluebill), American merganser, red-breasted merganser 
and all sea ducks. 
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i © most people, 
the words forest 


fires conjure thoughts of evil or 
unnatural death and destruction. 
But fires in the forests of the 
Southeast, and especially in Florida, 
are as natural as rain. In historic 
times, they have been widespread 
and reported frequently. 

Although natural and manmade 
woods fires were common before 
White men settled here, they were 
less severe than today’s fires. In fact, 
periodic fires were an essential 
natural element which maintained 
the pinelands, prairies, scrubs and 
many marshlands that once covered 
most of the Florida land mass. 

Prior to man, lightning was the 
only significant arsonist in the state. 
There were no highways, railroads, 
utility right of ways, canals or forest- 
fire fighters to control the spread of 
fire once it ignited. At that time, 
poorly drained areas were 
dominated by vast expanses of large, 
tall, widely spaced pine trees 
overtopping a prairie-like vista of 
native grasses, palmettos, flowers 
and annual plants. Grasses were the 
primary ground cover and grew in 
extensive stands, forming tufts 
called ‘‘bunchgrasses.’’ As these 
grasses mature and die, the volume 
of dead tissues gradually increases, 
creating natural tinder—ideally 
suited for ignition by lightning 
strikes. Only Florida’s low, wet or 
sandy, sterile environments were 
safe from Mother Nature’s 
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Man's Foe 
Benefits the Forest 


By Neal Eichholz 


White smoke from a forest fire 
indicates a cool burn, but dense 
black smoke arises from hotter, 
more destructive fires. 


pyrophoric tendencies. 

Fire naturally swept broad areas 
at two- to three-year intervals. This 
allowed pines and grasses to persist 
because hardwood trees, shrubs and 
plants that were not tolerent to fire 
were gradually eliminated. These 
fire cycles occurred over thousands 
of years and also created niches for 
a variety of wildlife that adapted to 
the beneficial effects of fire. 

Native wild plants such as the 
blueberry, saw palmetto, partridge 
pea, gopher apple, beggar lice, 
running oak and numerous others 
are stimulated by the pruning effects 
of fire to flower and produce fruit 
or tender regrowth. Luxuriant new 
growth is more nutritious and more 
palatable to wild animals than the 
persistent woody and green growth 
of older plants. 

Burning dead plant matter makes 
travel through the underbrush 
easier, and enables smaller birds and 
other animals to find food because 
it is more visible and thus more 
accessible. This is especially true for 
seed eaters. Eliminating tall, dense 
vegetation allows sunlight to 
penetrate to exposed soil areas, and 
thus encourages new sprouts. 
Mushrooms are a favorite food for 
many species of wildlife, and some 
types of mushrooms grow 
vigorously following a fire. 

Some of our game species— 
bobwhite quail, wild turkey, white- 
tailed deer and fox squirrel—are 
favored by the effects of fire. > 
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Blueberries are one of the plant species which often benefit from being 
burned over. The pruning effects of fire tend to stimulate new vegetative 
growth, which in turn, produces a heavier fruit crop. 


Nongame species such as bluebirds, 
meadowlarks, towhees, titmice, 
woodpeckers, gopher turtles, box 
terrapins, snakes and amphibians 
also benefit. 

Fire-scarred trees are attacked by 
insects, which in turn, serve as food 
for birds and other wildlife. Both 
burning and insect damage facilitate 
the creation of cavities in trees 
which serve as nests and dens for a 
variety of wildlife. Burned-out 
stumps, logs and trees create 
microhabitats for smaller animals 
such as snakes, frogs, toads, rodents 
and other animals. 

After fire has scorched upland 
habitats, much of the nitrogen 
available to plants is lost. The 
nitrogen-poor soil is then invaded 
by legumes (pod bearing plants). 


This group has roots equipped with 
special nodules which support 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. These 
microscopic creatures are capable of 
extracting nitrogen from the air and 
making it available to the host plant. 
When legumes die and decompose, 
nitrogen in usable form is returned 
to the soil. As nature would have it, 
the legumes are also a favorite food 
source for many forms of wildlife, 
providing both nutritious seeds and 
succulent green forage. Over time, 
the cycle repeats. 

The beneficial effects of fire for 
sustaining wildlife populations at a 
relatively low cost are often utilized 
by professional wildlife managers, 
when they use controlled burning as 
a tool to manipulate habitat 
conditions. Fires can be 
“prescribed” to create desirable 
effects that enhance the 
environmental requirements for a 
particular wildlife species. 


Only in recent times have fires in 
Florida’s woodlands been popularly 
characterized as purely bad or 
destructive. They are usually called 
“wildfires” and they certainly can 
play havoc on manmade values. 
And, many wildfires now occur in 
poor quality habitats which have an 
excessive buildup of plant material 
and dense underbrush. Ironically, 
such fires are even more severe in 
forests which have been protected 
from fire for long periods of time. 
The absence of occasional fires 
serves only to increase the thick 
accumulations of dead, brushy, 
combustible vegetation which 
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The mature pine forest, shown at right, has a floor that is free of heavy 
accumulations of combustible materials because it has been subjected to 
periodic controlled burning. A fire here will not be a “wildfire,” as there 
not enough fuel to burn for very long. Were this area to burn, most of the 
flames would not be over knee height. 
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creates conditions which are far 
more vulnerable to heavy fire 
damage. 

Some native plant associations, 
however, are naturally dense in their 
character and require fire to maintain 
them. The sand pine/scrub plant 
community, which is typical of the 
Ocala National Forest and other 
areas having well-drained sandy soils 
in Florida, needs heat to force open 
the sand pine cones, which allows 
them to release their seeds. Seed 
release then occurs over a bare soil 
seedbed established by the fire. 


Regeneration follows. 
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Human-induced land alterations 
have increased the intensity of 
Florida’s forest fires in a variety of 
ways. Increased human access, 
drainage of wetland areas and, in 
many cases, the prevention of natural 
and controlled fires have raised the 
threshold for those wildfires which 
are most destructive to human 
values. Such severe fires often have 
detrimental effects on certain 
wildlife species while benefiting 
others. Human carelessness is a 
major contributor to uncontrolled 
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fires and this is why prevention is 
the focus of aggressive media 
advertising designed to reduce 
carelessness. 

Strong fire prevention campaigns 
are rightly emphasized in certain 
forests and recreation areas, but it 
should be also recognized that the 
use of fire by professionals can be a 
good tool for land and wildlife 
management and that fire is an 
ancient, natural part of Florida’s 
environment. 0 
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Mine HARRELL 


This young man finds artistic expression in a tradition of quality. 
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ike many fine artists, Mike Harrell 


began at an early age. “I started drawing,’’ he 
remembers, ‘“‘when I was about five years old.”’ Harrell, born and raised in 
Tallahassee, is now 20 years old, and is planning a career in art. 

He is currently attending the University of Georgia in Athens, where he is a 
sophomore majoring in graphics. 

Harrell’s work shown here is representative of his paintings of ducks, other 
aquatic birds and fishing activities. Being an avid lover of the outdoors, these 
subjects come naturally to him. 

“My first ducks were painted when my mother asked me, one day some years 
ago, to paint some mallards for her,’”’ Harrell explains about how he started in 
waterfowl art. 

Since then, he has been a frequent visitor to St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge, 
located 30 miles south of Tallahassee along the Gulf Coast. There, he has done 
many field studies of ducks which frequent the refuge--including the American 
widegon, pintail, mallard, redhead, canvasback and scaups. In the headquarters 
building at the refuge, three of Harrell’s works help decorate the main visitor’s 
gallery. 

He is scheduled to have his first major public showing from November to January 
1986 at the Old Town Gallery in Tallahassee. 

—John Waters Jr. 
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BEAR HUNTING 
FLORIDA STYLE 


f you’re going bear hunting, you 

need to have some good 

dogs...real good dogs. Some 
people do hunt bears from tree 
stands, but they have a low success 
rate compared to those who use 
dogs trained to track bears. If all 
you can get is deer dogs, they’ll do, 
but no bear hunter in his right mind 
would use bear dogs to hunt deer. 

The best bear dogs don’t know 
what a deer is, says bear hunter 
Larry ‘‘Bear’’ Bradford. In fact, 
when a bear hunter bags a deer, he’ll 
round up the dogs and take them 
home before he loads the deer into 
his truck. Bear dogs have to be 
allowed to concentrate on nothing 
but bears. 

With the possible exception of 
rattlesnake wrestling, bear hunting is 
perhaps the most intense—and 
potentially dangerous—outdoor 
activity available in Florida. From 
the minute the dogs begin tracking 
their game to the time the hunters 
cease fire, the hunt is riddled with 
uncertainty. You never know if a 
bear is going to turn around and 
brace for a fight or flee into the 
most menacing swamp he can find. 
No matter what, the bear won’t 


By Henry Cabbage 


Florida black bears often lead 


the dogs into swamps. 


make it easy for you, but to a bear 
hunter, the thrill is worth the 
trouble. When you're bear hunting, 
you’re going up against a 
magnificent opponent. A black bear 
can outrun, outfight and 
occasionally outsmart most any 
human being who cares to tangle 
with him. 

Black bears are the only bear 
species currently found in Florida, 
and hunting them is carefully 
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limited by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Only 
limited bear hunting is authorized in 
the Apalachicola and Osceola 
wildlife management areas, and in 
Baker and Columbia counties . 


word of caution though: if 

you hunt bears in the 

northern reaches of Baker 
and Columbia counties, you may 
have to chase one clear across the 
state line. You should therefore 
purchase a Georgia hunting license, 
along with your Florida license, 
before the hunt. 

At the Pinhook Sportsman Club, 
situated where Baker and Columbia 
counties border Georgia, 
preparations for the hunt begin the 
night before. Members drag tree 
limbs or other “sweepers” behind 
their vehicles around the hunt area 
to wipe away old tracks from the 
roads. Then, as soon as day breaks, 
a scouting party combs the area, 
searching for fresh tracks. When the 
scouts find any, they notify the 
other hunters via citizens band 
radio. 
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“It looks like we got a little ‘un 
here, but we’re going to keep 
looking for one a little bigger,’’ the 
voice on the CB crackles. “Just hang 
on a few minutes.”’ 

Florida laws prohibit taking 
female bears with cubs or any bear 
which weighs less than 100 pounds. 
Pinhook sportsmen are always 
cautious to abide by this restriction. 
There are plently of 300-pound 
bears without cubs in their part of 
Florida. 

Pinhook Sportsman Club is on 
the edge of the Okefenokee Swamp. 
Bears wander out of the swamp 
during the night to feed, but by 
early morning, many of them are 
headed back into the wetlands 
where only the most devoted 
sportsmen will attempt to follow 
them. 


y 6:30 on a cool November 
B morning, the scouts had 

located a recently made set of 
bear tracks, and an instant later, a 
convoy of six pickups, eight hunters 
and a dozen dogs were scrambling to 
the site. You have to move swiftly 
when you’re after bears. And the 
quicker you get the dogs on the 
trail, the better are your chances of 
taking game home. As quickly as the 
vehicles wheel into position, the 
dogs bail out of the dog box and 
dart into the woods. 

Then the howling starts. You hear 
the dogs slowly at first. 

W ooooo0p...wooooop... wooooop! 

You can tell when the dogs get close 
to the bear because the pace of their 
howling grows more rapid. 

‘A bear can stay ahead of the 
dogs as long as he wants to,”’ says 
Jim Brady, a wildlife biologist and 
black bear expert for the 
Commission. ‘But when he’s had 
enough of the chase, he’ll either 
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climb a nice tree or turn around and 
fight the dogs.”’ 

Before the bear does either, he 
will lead the dogs on a chase 
through the merciless swamp. 
During the first few minutes (or 
even hours) of the chase, the brush 
and other vegetation is much too 
thick for the hunters to follow. 
Only the bear and the dogs can 
squeeze through the briars and dart 
through the mire at high speed. 
Everything depends on the dogs. If 
they can drive the bear out into the 
open, the hunters may get to 


You can tell when the 
dogs get close to the 
bear because the pace 
of their howling grows 
more rapid. 


squeeze off an easy shot. But more 
often than not, the bear heads for 
the deepest, thickest, most 
unsuitable-for-humans depths of the 
swamp. 

Bear dogs are usually larger- 
bodied than deer dogs. Most bear 
hunters prefer the tracking talents of 
plot hounds, but others favor 
mixed-breed Labrador retrievers. 
On the other hand, a dog’s breed is 
less important than his stamina. The 
important thing is that the dogs 
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have to be strong and unafraid of 
water, and most of all, they have to 
love the hunt. 

“Most any bear hunter can tell 
you stories about times a bear 
decided to make a fight out of it and 
sent the dogs yelping between the 
hunter’s legs—with the bear right 
behind them!” says Dell Highsmith, 
one of the members at Pinhook. 
“That’s the thrill of it. You never 
know what’s going to happen or 
what kind of predicament the bear 
is going to drag you into.” 

The odds are always in the bear’s 
favor. Even with four-wheel drive 
pickups, CBs, high-powered rifles 
and a stampede of $2,000 bear 
dogs, the hunters are lucky to bag 
the legal limit of one bear per 
season. 

“The total bear harvest in Florida 
is about 50 per year,’’ Brady 
explains. ‘‘The hunters don’t even 
get to see a bear on most hunts.”’ 
On the other hand, when all goes 
well, and the dogs can track the bear 
through the swamp, they might get a 
shot at a bear. 

Then comes the really hard part. 
First of all, the hunters have a pack 
of dogs to round up and return to 
the dog box. That can be a chore in 
itself, but it’s just the beginning. 

The hardest part is removing the 
bear from the swamp. It can take 
half a day or more, even with eight 
men pitching in to help. Sometimes 
the hunters will find themselves 
deep in the swamp well after dark, 
trying to drag a 300-pound bear 
through an area where most sane 
human beings wouldn’t think of 
venturing for any reason. 

“That’s the thing about bear 
hunting,”’ Brady comments. ‘‘It’s 
not the kind of sport you just 
suddenly get interested in. It’s a 
traditional kind of hunting that you 
either do all your life or never do at > 
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all. The attitudes and skills are 
passed down from generation to 
generation.” 

The hunter who fires the lethal 
shot gets to keep the bear skin. He 
and the others divide up the meat. 
Those are the unwritten rules of the 
tradition. 

After the hunt, the Pinhook 
sportsmen gather back at the camp 
to swap stories about past hunts and 
other tales. Bear hunter Warner 
Weseman, for instance, can tell you 
about his old hunting dog, Barney. 

‘He can tree any animal alive,” 
Weseman claims. ‘‘And he can sniff 
out a bear from 100 miles away, run 
the bear up a tree, gnaw the tree 
down and have the bear cleaned and 
dressed before the hunters can catch 
up with him.” 

Jerry Coker’s dog was an early 
learner. As soon as it was born, it 
went out and treed three bears 
before its eyes were even halfway 
open. 

‘‘He was a good ole dog,” you 
hear these sportsmen say at the 
close of each tale. ‘‘He was about 
the best ‘un I ever saw...except for 
the other ‘un that...” 

The tales the hunters swap at the 
camp are just as much a part of the 
hunt as is tracking the animals, 
maybe even more so. That’s bear 
hunting Florida style. 


ining on bear meat is one of 
the sport’s rewards. It 
tastes and has a texture 


much like “strong pork.” And, like 
pork, if it isn’t thoroughly cooked, 
it can infect you with trichinosis, 
Brady cautions. 

Wildlife biologists say Florida’s 
black bear population is not exactly 
known, although they estimate it is 
somewhere in the hundreds. 

“Bears occur in 43 of Florida’s 67 
counties,’ Brady said. ‘‘Based on 
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the number of road kills, sightings 
and nuisance bear calls known to us, 
the indications are that Florida’s 
black bear population is thriving.” 
Brady explained that black bears 
are classified as a threatened species 
in most of the state because of the 
extensive loss of habitat resulting 
from some 6,000 new residents 
moving into Florida every week. 
Each new development devours land 
that could otherwise sustain 
wildlife. ‘In those limited areas 
where we do allow bear hunting, the 
bear population is not currently 


Tales the hunters swap 

at the camp are just as 

much a part of the 

hunt as tracking the 

animals, maybe even 
more so. 


threatened. Land ownership 
patterns are such that the land is not 
likely to be developed,” Brady 
explains. ‘These areas have 
sufficient suitable habitat and 
enough bears to sustain a controlled 
annual harvest.”’ 

Brady is in charge of research 
projects concerning Florida’s black 
bears. He says the field is full of 
mystery and the work is fascinating. 

‘Everything we learn about bears 
is new to us,”’ he said. 

Most of the recent scientific 
information has been learned from 
tracking studies. Bears are captured 
alive and fitted with lightweight 
radio transmitters which enable 


biologists to monitor their 
movements and behavior by 
radiotelemetry. Currently, three of 
the animals are wearing these 
transmitter collars in the Osceola 
National Forest. 

“We've learned that bears tend to 
range over an area of 25 to 100 
square miles,” Brady explained. 

“Males will occasionally make 
forays outside their usual range to 
find food or to breed,” he notes, 
“But the females are less mobile.”’ 

Brady said once bears establish a 
range, they tend to respect the 
territories ruled by other bears. 
However, when a bear dies, others 
may move in to claim his territory. 

Biologists have found that bears 
tend to feed mostly at night and 
early in the morning, although 
feeding habits vary with 
environmental conditions. Their 
favorite foods include blackberries, 
insects and armadillos. They also 
like honey, and this makes them 
extremely unpopular with 
beekeepers. Bears will literally tear 
apart a stand of dozens of honeybee 
hives, at great expense to the 
beekeeper. 

Mating occurs during June and 
July. Females with cubs mate every 
two years. The males choose a 
thicket, where each wallows out a 
‘‘nest.’? Females build mounds 
where they will keep their young 
(which will be born the following 
January or February). 

The cubs stay with their mothers 
for about 18 months. By the time 
they are two years old, they will 
weigh about 100 pounds. 

It is through the Commission’s 
ongoing studies and planned 
management of this great game 
species that the tradition and 
adventure of hunting bears 
continues to be a part of these 
Florida sportsmen’s lives. 0 
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Dattling the 


SPLENDID 
SPLINTERS 


By Max Hunn 


f you want a light-tackle angling battle with a fish 

that hits fast, often jumps and fights to the very end, 

then you should seek the battling toothpicks, as chain 
pickerel are sometimes called. 

The elongated pickerel is equipped with a mouthful 
of sharp teeth and is one of the fishing world’s most 
underrated battlers. But this lack of recognition is not 
because the fish lacks a fighting heart or aggressiveness. 
It stems from the fact most anglers encounter pickerel 
when fishing with brawny tackle that is more suited to 
much heavier fish. 

Some bass anglers use mule skinner language when 
one of these splendid splinters persists in charging their 
artificial lures or mangles their live baits, even though 
they’ll disgustedly boat him with scant problems with 
their 20- and 30-pound-test lines. But if you give the 
battling toothpick a chance against line in the 6- to 10- 
pound range, it’s a different story. Then a pickerel puts 
up an exciting fight! 

The average pickerel weighs from two to three 
pounds, hardly panfish size, but a really respectable 
fighting weight—unless the odds are stacked against it 
with heavy tackle. When they’re big enough to forage, 
they’re big enough to fight. Of course, you will often 
catch smaller ones, and sometimes heftier ones. Born 
with an aggressive and curious attitude, they’re not 
frightened by artificial lures. 

Their no-scare attitude is one of their great sporting 
assets. They love to hit artificial lures of the proper size. 
Sometimes they hit lures that seem oversized. One cold 
spring day, when Jim Canaday and I were having some 
slow bass fishing on the Choctawhatchee River in the 
Florida panhandle, this was reemphasized to me. 

We were chunking spinner baits big enough for any 
bucketmouth bass, if they’d only been willing to open 
their mouths. That day they wouldn’t. What saved the 
day? The splendid splinters did! Our meager bag had 
four chain pickerel, averaging three pounds. They were 
undoubtedly attracted by the flashes of our spinners, 
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Chain pickerel offer exciting and sometimes sizeable 


for the whole lures were really too big for their narrow catches. On light tackle, they can be as sporting as any 
mouths. largemouth bass. When they hit a lure, they hit really 
While the average Florida chain pickerel is of modest fast, then often head for the grass. 


size, the State Record chain pickerel (caught by Jimmy > 
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James in 1971) weighed eight pounds. This fish was 
caught in Lake Talquin in Gadsden County. It’s not 
unusual to encounter chains in the four- to five-pound 
range, where their living conditions are good. When 
they have the heft to back up their normally aggressive 
spirit, they can hardly be called docile. They fight! 

One of the faster growing fish, the average chain can 
grow to 15 inches long in three years. Later they average 
about 24 inches in length, and weigh two to three 
pounds. 

You won’t forget your first encounter with a pickerel! 
When in the mood, chains hit hard and don’t scare. If 
they miss the first time, they’ll try again. It’s common 
for one fish to hit repeatedly until it firmly catches the 
bait or lure. Once they feel the hook, they explode. In 
most instances, they immediately take to the air, and if 
this fails to shake the hook free, they’ll take off on a 
power run, seeking the shelter of the cover where they 
usually lurk. 

This is one of the crucial moments when fishing for 
pickerel with light tackle. If Mr. Pickerel gets into the 
weeds, your light line may not be strong enough to 
horse him out; however, if you check him, your chances 
of winning are good if he’s well hooked. If he isn’t, he’ll 
undoubtedly jump time and again, often throwing the 
lure. His fight is hard and frantic, and he doesn’t quit 
until exhausted. 

Boatside is the second danger period for light-tackle 
anglers. Unless completely exhausted, a fighting 
toothpick spooks wildly at the sight of either boat or 
net, and with light line, careful net handling is necessary 
to land a pickerel. 


If you exhaust one, you can usually 
land it with no difficulty—but watch out 
if you attempt to land by hand, as you 
might land a largemouth bass. A pickerel’s 
mouth is full of sharp teeth. If you need to handle one, 
do so by firmly grasping behind the head and cautiously 
sticking your fingers through the gills. It’s safer to use 
pliers or a fish gripper, but whatever your method, 
don’t get your hands near those teeth. 

Knowing the territory where chain pickerel are 
found, it’s easy to understand why so many anglers 
encounter them accidentally. The chain pickerel (Esox 
niger) is found in eastern North America, from Canada 
and the Great Lakes drainage southward to Florida. 
They also are found in Texas and in the Mississippi 
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River valley. They’ve been introduced elsewhere, but 
basically they’re found in the eastern half of the 
country. 

The chain pickerel isn’t hard to identify, although if 
you encounter a rather small one, you could confuse it 
with a related species—the redfin pickerel (Esox 
americanus). However, redfins don’t attain anywhere 
near the size of a chain pickerel. Florida’s State Record 
redfin (caught by Carlton Ingram in 1985 in a small 
Leon County pond) weighed only 10-% ounces. 

In case you haven’t accidentally met a leaping chain, 
they are easily identified. They are bronze-green in 
overall color, with perfect camouflage markings which 
resemble chains. The fins are without markings, and the 
dorsal fin, like that of a northern pike, is located near 
the tail. The body is long and slender, and if the girth 
was anywhere in proportion to length, the pickerel 
would be a real hunk of fish. 

As is the case with many fish, the chain pickerel is 
known by a number of common names. In the South, 
they’re usually called jacks, jackfish or swamp jacks. 
Elsewhere they’re often mislabeled as pike, grass pike, 
green pike or eastern pike. Sometimes they’re called pond 
pickerel, but by whatever name, they provide good 
action on light tackle. 

Once you begin deliberately seeking this battling 
game fish, it doesn’t take long to learn to recognize 
pickerel habitats. They love to wait near the edges of 
vegetation, where it’s easy to charge—and they do just 
that—at passing meals. It’s not very often you catch 
them in deep water, nor very far from cover. 

They also seem to be attracted to fast movements, 


and prefer their meals to be moving fast, especially with 
artificial lures. Seldom do you catch a chain with a lazy, 
teasing, largemouth bass style of retrieve. You have to 
move your lure fast, and when chains are in a hitting 
mood, it’s impossible to move a lure too fast. 

Another quirk I’ve noticed about pickerel is that 
while they’re speedy swimmers and quickly grab fast 
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moving artificials, they don’t prefer fast flowing water. 
A grass bed near fast moving water usually won’t 
produce, but a grass bed near clean sluggish water can 
yield a bonanza. And, their clean, white flesh usually 
doesn’t taste muddy as you might expect of a fish 
favoring sluggish waters. 

One of the best lures for chains are small shiny 
spinners such as Shyster, Abu, Mepps, Eppinger or 
similar lures. These must be retrieved fast. Weedless 
spoons are good, particularly with a white pork rind 
trailer, and they have the added advantage of not 
fouling as often in the vegetated waters chains prefer. 

The popular bass spinner baits also score, despite 
their size. The whirling, shiny blade gets the attention of 
chains, and they’ll chomp on the hook within the 
fluttering skirt. 

Plugs will work, although they’re not as effective. 
And, when a pickerel chomps on a piece of plastic or 
balsa, a replacement is usually necessary. Using plugs 
for pickerel can be expensive. A cedar or similar 
wooden body stands up better, but if you catch a lot of 
chains on any wooden lure, sooner or later it’s going to 
have to be retired. Because chains are found in shallow 
water, shallow running plugs are best, although I’ve had 
them jump on crank baits running fairly deep along the 
edge of vegetation. 

Lure color is important. Yellow is effective, although 
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it’s not usually a color associated with clear-water 
angling. Silver, chrome and white also are producers. 
Dark colored lures, unless they have a flashy spinner, 
don’t draw much action. 

You also can hook pickerel by trolling. Your trolling 
speed should be much faster than normal for most fish, 
but don’t troll in deep water. Troll along the edge of the 
shallows as near to vegetation beds as possible. 

All pickerel lures should be small in size. Although 
chains seem to disdain caution in charging a potential 
meal, they’re too cautious to attack anything too large. 
After all, they do not have the cavernous mouth of a 
black bass. 

There’s one other factor in the chain’s favor. They 
can be caught virtually anytime of the year—in spring, 
during the heat of summer and when Jack Frost 
whistles. There’s no doubt the leaping chain is an 
accommodating, year-round sport fish. 

For fun on light tackle, you can’t miss when seeking 
the fighting chain pickerel. Don’t be too proud to seek 
them if you want leaping action. They may not be as 
famous as black bass, but they can certainly put up a 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 1985 PHOTO CONTEST 


Almost 400 photographs competed for the judges’ attention in Category A, indicating 
birds are still the most popular subject for photographers entering our contests. The 
judges were able to reduce that number to a handful, however, and here are the winners. 


Walter Dawn of Miami, Florida, took Category A First Place with this photograph of 
spotted orioles at right, and shown on our front cover. 
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CATEGORY A THIRD PLACE 


American Kestral with Mouse 
Carson Baldwin Jr.; Sarasota, Florida 
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CATEGORY A HONORABLE MENTION 


Pileated Woodpecker 
Donald D. Burgess; Dunedin, Florida 
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CATEGORY A HONORABLE MENTION 


Bald Eagle 
John H. Flower; Englewood, Florida 
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CATEGORY A HONORABLE MENTION 


Nesting Osprey 
Leonard M. Rusin; North Towanda, New York 
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While Category B (mammals) had fewer entries than Category A, it 
posed greater problems to the judges and an extra judge had to be chosen 
to break several ties (without complete success). First Place winner is 
this photo of Key deer in velvet taken by Warren White of Apopka, 
Florida, shown at left and on our back cover. 

Watch for the winners of Categories C (fish, amphibians, 
invertebrates and reptiles) and D (hunting and fishing in Florida) in our 
November-December 1985 issue. 


CATEGORY B SECOND PLACE 


White-tailed Deer 
Michael S. Lindvig; Orlando, Florida 
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CATEGORY B THIRD PLACE (tie) 


Raccoon in Tree 
Robert Lee King; West Palm Beach, Florida 
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CATEGORY B THIRD PLACE (tie) 


Raccoon in Tree 
Robert Lee King; West Palm Beach, Florida 
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CATEGORY B HONORABLE MENTION 


White-tailed Deer Fawn 
T. Murdock; Lake Monroe, Florida 
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CATEGORY B HONORABLE MENTION 


Gray Fox in Tree 
Luis H. Izquierdo; Miami, Florida 
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4 . 
Garland ‘‘Pop” Creason™ 


By Dick Dale 


aster of the Bow and 

Arrow Garland ‘“‘Pop”’ 
U Creason is an archer of 
acumen and accuracy, a teller of 
tales and one who attracts people of 
particular persuasions—people who 
enjoy comraderie, implausible yarns 
and who hunt in the traditional 
manner of the native tribes of 
America. 

“The best thing about bow 
hunting,” he says, ‘is that you have 
to see what you are shooting at. You 
have to sight your game within your 
range when you draw the bow. 
There isn’t time for a second shot. I 
believe bows and arrows are the 
safest instruments of hunting.” 

Pop has many expressed loves. He 
loves people, he loves the bow and 
he loves to hunt. These loves began 
very early in his life. 

‘My brother and I were raised in 
an orphanage in Indiana, and over 
the years, we had to entertain 
ourselves and make our own toys. 
We made generations of kites. Boy, 
could they fly!”’ he recalls. 

‘Later we found hickory limbs 
that could be shaped into bows, tied 
into a curve and dried in the sun. 
Arrows were made from reeds or 
cattails and barnyard feathers. We 
did well on quail and rabbits.” 

His 30-odd years in archery, in 
Tampa, were partly paralleled by 20 
years of employment with the 
American Oil Company. 

“T worked at night for Amoco, 
and in the morning I opened my 
archery shop and ran it until late 
afternoon. My wife, Eileen, and her 
mother kept it going, often until 
midnight,’’ he explains. 

‘We've owned our property here 
in Citrus County for many years. 
Used to come here during the 
hunting season. When I retired 
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from Amoco, we closed the Tampa 
shop and came here permanently. A 
nice place for all of our friends to 
come to.” 

There has been one special group 
that Pop has been very attentive 
to: future bowhunters. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and many of the high 
school students in Tampa and 
college students at the University of 
South Florida have benefited from 
his guidance. 

“T taught Hillsborough County 
physical education teachers so they 
could teach their students. Must 
have been over a 120 people in the 
program,”’ Pop says. 

The teaching goes on. The 40- 
yard archery range on his property 
has been silent witness to the 
transformation of many neophyte 
archers into sharpshooters. 

“J don’t try to teach anyone my 
style. Rather, I try to refine theirs, 
whether novice or not. Everyone 
doesn’t shoot the same or see the 
same. So I find the way he or she is 
most comfortable—the point where 
they shoot beyond their own belief. 
I want them to be really good. 
Sometimes it takes three or four 
hours, but mostly less. I guess you 
could say it takes a little time and a 
little love.” 

Occasionally one meets with 
written or expressed opinions that 
the bow is a mere one step better 
than the slingshot. Creason forgives 
this sin of utterance, but the arteries 
at his temples distend dangerously. 

“If you shoot a 75- or 80-pound 
bow with the new energy cams, the 
arrow will travel at 265 to 275 feet 
a second. That’s a lot of velocity 
and penetration!” Pop notes. 

‘Last year I was hunting near 
Chiefland, and I spotted six wild 
hogs feeding 20 yards away. As the 
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group moved along, I picked one 
and launched my arrow. Nothing! 
No cry. The small herd continued to 
move along and feed. 

“T thought I had missed but I 
couldn’t believe it. When I looked 
again, there were only five hogs 
feeding. When they moved across 
the road I left my stand and checked 
around. My arrow had hit 
something. Ten yards away, I found 


he teaching goes on... 
his property has been 
silent witness to the trans- 


formation of many neopyte 
archers into sharpshooters. 


the animal down. That hog never 
knew he was hit! Other bow hunters 
have said they’ve had the same 
experience.” 

Making bows isn’t necessary any 
longer. Creason is satisfied to accept 
the wonder of the compound bow. 

“JT don’t have a favorite brand of 
bow,” he says. ‘As a rule I can take 
any bow and shoot it as well as most 
people can shoot a rifle. I judge a 
bow for smooth release and 
quietness. All modern bows are very [> 
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well made, simply to stay in 
competition with other makes.”’ 

Arrows are something else. Pop’s 
are custom assembled in a tiny 
room with individual hunters in 
mind. Weight, length and fletching 
vary widely. What is right for one 
archer can be totally wrong for 
another. His shop produces more 
than 20,000 precise shafts every 
year. 

‘Last season a friend came by and 
I went out to set his bow sight. 
Every arrow was coming off the 
bow wrong. The problem wasn’t the 
sight at all. | went inside and set up 
some heavier arrows and they hit 
just right. The stiffer shaft made the 
difference.” 

Between the orphanage and 
Amoco, Creason engaged in many 
pursuits, including a tour of duty 
with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the late 1930s. And, in 
1942, he joined the U.S. Navy. 

“J spent most of my time in the 
South Pacific,’’ he remembers. 
“Twelve major battles, two Silver 
Stars, two Bronze Stars and a 
Presidential Citation. I came out in 
1945.” 

Creason’s age floats somewhere 
between 60 and 70. In spite of this, 
he has the eye of an eagle and the 
drawing arm of a Sioux warrior. 

And, while the bow and arrow 
bring bright lights to his eyes, he is 
no purist. He has also been known 
to level a smoothbore at birds in 
flight and to bring down a running 
deer with a rifle. 

In his home, which sits behind 
the arrow shop, there is one large 
wooden plaque which carries the 
mounted heads of two excellent 
deer. A single spent rifle casing is 
mounted beneath them. One does 
not dare venture a comment or 
question! 

There is also a word not well 
taken...retirement.! The bow master 
brushes it aside immediately. 

“I’m as retired as I’ll ever be!” he 
snorts. ‘Probably wouldn’t last long 
otherwise. I love to chew the fat 
with the guys and gals. Sometimes I 
wish I had a tape recorder that 
would run all day. I’d get stories 
that would curl your hair. Pure 
fiction but great fun!” 0 
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ive active red-cockaded 
Freese (Picoides 

borealis) colonies have been 
found on Horseshoe Plantation, 
north of Tallahassee in Leon 
County. This species is listed as 
threatened in Florida, and as 
endangered on the federal List of 
Endangered and Threatened Wildlife 
and Plants. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission estimates the statewide 
population of this bird at 2,500 to 
3,000. Apalachicola National Forest 
and Eglin Air Force Base have the 
two most substantial populations in 
Florida, with an estimated 1,400 
and 600 birds respectively. 

Sightings were first made at 
Horseshoe Plantation by the 
Department of Transportation 
(DOT) in January during 
preliminary environmental impact 
studies on the feasibility of four- 
laning U.S. 319 from Tallahassee to 
the Georgia state line. The highway 
is adjacent to the plantation. 

DOT contracted with the 
Commission in March to conduct 
an environmental study of the 
impact road construction would 
have on the woodpecker colonies. 
Wildlife biologist Wilson Baker is 
studying the plantation’s colonies to 
make recommendations to protect 
them. Baker has studied north 
Florida wildlife for more than 20 
years and is presently associated 
with Tall Timbers Research Station 
and with The Nature Conservancy. 

“My job is to locate any 
endangered species which might be 
affected by a future road project in 
this area,’’ Baker said. ‘‘There are 
five colonies on this plantation, and 
one of them is on the highway right 
of way. That’s the one I’m 
concentrating on.” 

Baker said a clan of red- 
cockadeds has a nest cavity in a 
longleaf pine tree on the right of 
way facing U.S. 319. The nest is 
occupied by three adults and two 
young. He is watching the birds to 
determine their foraging distances 
from the nest tree. 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: 


U.S. Forestry Service Photograph 


Red-cockaded woodpecker (Picoides borealis) 


Florida Status: Threatened Species 


Baker explains the Leon County 
birds’ fate. ““Red-cockaded 
woodpeckers have been pushed 
farther and farther away as 
development of Tallahassee has 
spread out. The status of this 
species in this area depends on how 
long plantation owners resist future 
land development. Currently, this 
species survives here because most 
plantation land is managed for 
bobwhite quail hunting. 

**As we consider the impacts of a 
road widening project, we have to 
look at these issues very closely,” he 
noted. 


There have been 943 known red- 
cockaded colonies in 37 of Florida’s 
67 counties in the 10-year period 
1969 to 1978. Records of all known 
active, inactive and destroyed red- 
cockaded woodpecker colonies are 
kept at Tall Timbers Research 
Station. 

The 10-year study reported 87 
colonies in Leon County, 37 in 
Franklin County and 243 in Liberty 
County. Baker expects to complete 
the Commission’s study and make 
final recommendations to DOT by 
December. 

—Mark A. Trainor 


week before landing a 

Florida State Record four- 
pound, 10-ounce redear sunfish, 
commonly known as a shellcracker, 
C. L. Windham of Ariton, Alabama 
experienced a fisherman’s ultimate 
frustration—getting skunked. 

Windham and his long-time 
fishing buddy, Lonnie Tucker Jr., 
headed out before sunrise to arrive 
at their favorite shellcracker hole on 
Merritt’s Mill Pond in Jackson 
County before daybreak. The day 
began like any other, both 
fishermen tossing their lightweight 
tackle baited with big, red wigglers, 
a shellcracker’s delight, into the 
pond’s crystal clear water. 

The only atypical thing, says 
Windham, was Tucker catching all 
the big shellcrackers. The thing that 
troubled Windham the most was 
that he had taught Tucker the 
secrets of shellcracker fishing back 
when they first met, 35 years ago. It 
was supposed to be the other way 
around—Windham—not Tucker 
catching the lunkers. 

“He landed two trophy-sized 
shellcrackers weighing three pounds, 
eight ounces and three pounds, 12 
ounces to my none,”’ Windham 
moaned. “I was just plain out 
fished.” 

Windham didn’t take kindly to 
being skunked by Tucker, especially 
when Tucker ribbed him about it. 

“T was longfaced over getting 
skunked but was being a good sport 
about it,”” Windham joked. He 
boasted to Tucker, “I’m coming 
back to Merritt’s Mill Pond again, 
and for every shellcracker you catch 
I'll beat it by one-half pound!” 

Tucker responded, “If there are 
any bigger shellcrackers than these 
I'll catch ‘em.”’ 

The contest was on. 

A week later, May 23, Windham 
was eager to rebound from a good 
old-fashioned skunking and ready to 
make good his challenge. The only 
problem was Tucker had to work 
that weekend, so Windham 
rounded up another long-time 
fishing partner, Roy Noels, and 
headed for Merritt’s Mill Pond for a 
fishing trip Windham will never 
forget. 

They arrived at the lake, launched 
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A Braggin’ Size 


Shellcracker 


By Mark A. Trainor 


their boat and were at their favorite 
spot by daybreak. Equipped with a 
lightweight rod and reel with low- 
visibility, six-pound-test line and a 
number 8 short-shank hook, 
Windham tossed a red wiggler 
about 25 feet from the boat into the 
clear water. 

““My success over the years at 
shellcracker fishing on a clear water 
lake like Merritt’s is using light 
tackle with low-visibility line so the 
fish aren’t easily spooked,’’ he 
explained. 

At approximately 7 a.m., as 
Windham’s keen eyes were focused 
on his line awaiting the slightest 
twitch, the moment he was waiting 
for happened. As line began peeling 
off his reel, the fish was hooked 
with a forceful, upward jerk of his 
rod and the battle was on. 

Over the next 45 minutes, it was 
a tug of war as the fish ripped off 
line despite Windham’s efforts to 
tire it out. The drag was set at the 
right tension to wear the fish down 
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without breaking his six-pound-test 
line. Windham finally won the fight 
and landed the biggest shellcracker 
he, Tucker or Noels had ever seen. 
He and Noels headed back to 
Ariton, with Windham too excited 
to feel tired from the grueling battle. 
Later, weighing of the monstrous 
shellcracker on a certified scale 
determined the weight to be four 
pounds, 10 ounces. 

‘As soon as the fish was hooked, 
I was 99 percent sure it was a 
shellcracker because I could see it 
take the wiggler,”” Windham 
recalled. ‘It hit like a ton of bricks. 
I believe a five-pound shellcracker 
will outfight a 10-pound largemouth 
bass.”’ 

The shellcracker was weighed 
again by none other than Tucker, 
who couldn’t believe his eyes. 

“T didn’t believe there were any 
shellcrackers in Merrit’s Mill Pond 
that big,” said Tucker. ‘I don’t 
think I can beat that, but I can sure 
give it a good try.” 

Windham initially had placed the 
big fish in a freezer on his arrival 
home. He planned to have it 
mounted, but did not realize at the 
time he had a Florida State Record. 
He called a taxidermist and told him 
what he had caught, then the 
taxidermist said he had a record, 
and advised him to get it out of the 
freezer before it lost weight. The 
shellcracker was later accepted as a 
certified Florida State Record by 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. The fish is 
currently pending certification by 
the International Game Fish 
Association (IGFA) as a world 
record. 

Meanwhile, Windham had his 
fish mounted in a glass case with his 
rod, reel and line. 

“I’m so proud of this fish I just 
want people to see it and to let them 
know where the shellcracker was 
caught. We got the record up here 
where it belongs, because Merritt’s 
Mill Pond has the best shellcracker 
fishing in the state,”” Windham said. 

“T taught Tucker everything he 
knows about fishing,’”’ Windham 
claims. ‘We've fished together for a 
long time and he’s a good 
fisherman. Now, I stay in friendly 
competition with him,” he added. 0 
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White-tailed Deer: Ecology and Management may be 
the most authoritative, definitive book ever published 
on this symbol of the rich heritage of North American 
wildlife. Authored by 72 experts in biology, ecology, 
population management, habitat research, benefits and 
future needs of this premier big game animal, its 870 
pages are packed with wisdom, data and facts. This 
outstanding book received the Wildlife Society’s 
Editorship Book Award for 1985. Serious sportsmen, 
biologists, ecologists and naturalists will find it up-to- 
date and accurate. Published by Stackpole 
Books/Harrisburg, PA, this 1984 Wildlife Management 
Institute book is liberally illustrated with mostly black 
and white photographs, drawings by Cindy House and 
some tables and charts. 


Cypress Swamps is a 1984 release from University of 
Florida Press/Gainesville, FL (University Presses of 
Florida), which was sponsored by the Center for 
Wetlands. This 472-page collection is an important, 
authoritative reference that will surely contribute to 
improved management of our wetlands and our fresh 
water supply in the years ahead. Contributors to this 
readable, but somewhat technical work include a 
multitude of experts in environmental engineering, 
botany, environmental research, soil science, biology, 
forestry, microbiology, marine science, atmospheric 
science, zoology, geology and other scientific disciplines. 
The authors represent a number of colleges and public 
research institutions from throughout the United 
States. Several private groups also contributed. This 
book explores the concept of a symbiotic relationship 
between humanity and nature which can best meet the 
needs of our wetlands and our economy. Illustrations 
consist mostly of charts, tables and graphs. 


Freshwater Snails of Florida: A Manual For 
Identification is based on 20 years of field work by 
author Fred G. Thompson. It is a well prepared 
synthesis which represents a contemporary survey of 88 
species of Florida freshwater mollusks. This small book 
represents a significant advance in our very limited 
knowledge of these shelled animals. University of 
Florida Press/Gainesville, FL (University Presses of 
Florida), 1984. 


A Cattleman’s Backcountry Florida is lavishly 
illustrated in full color. Written and photographed by 
Alto ‘Bud’? Adams Jr., a St. Lucie County native who 
owns and operates three cattle ranches, its 48 oversize 
pages show his views of south Florida’s cattle country, 
native wildlife and natural landscape views. His text is 
readable, sincere, sometimes philosophic and based on 
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Outdoor Library 


By John Waters Jr. 


personal knowledge. Having grown up in the 
semitropical land he describes, Adams shares his 
observations in a way that takes you there. Florida 
Atlantic University Press/Boca Raton, FL (University 
Presses of Florida), 1985. 


An Illustrated Guide to Some Poisonous Plants and 
Animals of Florida is a handy little book that should 
be of interest to everyone who lives in Florida—not 
merely those who trek to the fields and woods. Many of 
the toxic plants and animals it describes in a brief 
handbook style can be found in typical Florida yards. 
Some of our most common ornamental and native 
plants and a few wildlife species are poisonous in one 
way or another. Written by George R. Campbell and 
illustrated in simplified, but descriptive drawings by 
Ann L. Winterbotham, more than 40 plants and 25 
animals are described in its 175 pages. Pineapple Press, 
Inc./Englewood, FL, 1983. 


Collier Books, through its Macmillan Publishing 
Company division/New York is publishing a new series 
of amateur field guides. If future volumes are consistent 
with the quality of the first ones, these promise to 
become a worthwhile addition to the nature lover’s 
outdoor library. Even though the books are not overly 
expansive in their subject matter, they are concise, very 
usable and beautifully illustrated in full color. They are 
suitable for study by the high school student as well as 
the adult nature observer. They are perfect for a short 
field trip or vacation. Three of these are described: 


Birds of North America — Eastern Region is a quick 
identification guide to some 250 of the most common 
600 or so birds that can be seen in the eastern half of 
the United States. Color paintings of the species 
described are reproduced to complement the short text 
descriptions. This is an easy-to-use book, authored by 
John Ball, Edith Ball, Gerald Gold and Pieter D. Prall. 


Astronomy: A Step-By-Step Guide to the Night Sky, 
by Storm Dunlop, is the beginning astronomer’s 
perfect guide. Up-to-date, well illustrated and more 
comprehensive than you would expect for a hip-pocket 
sized book, this one should greatly enhance anyone’s 
appreciation and knowledge of our universe. Stargazers 
who have camped out under Florida’s starry night skies 
or gone fishing at midnight will learn much from this 
book to enhance these nighttime outdoor adventures. 


Rocks & Minerals, by Pat Bell and David Wright, 
makes excellent use of color photographs of common 
geologic materials. Short text descriptions and nicely 
integrated expositions on such topics as formation 
processes will help the amateur geologist greatly. A 
must for serious rock hounds. 0 
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It’s The Law 


By Dave Swindell 


What are the laws regulating the carrying or use 
of firearms for hunting or other recreational 
purposes? 


Florida law prohibits the possession or use of fully 
automatic weapons (‘‘machine guns’’), rifles with 
barrels shorter than 16 inches in length, shotguns with 
barrels shorter than 18 inches in length or any rifle or 
shotgun having less than 26 inches in overall length. 
Florida law also prohibits the carrying of a concealed 
firearm on the person. In the language of the statute, 
concealed means ‘“‘carried on or about the person in such 
manner as to be concealed from the ordinary sight of 
another person.”’ 

Unless prohibited by special regulation, rifles or 
shotguns may be transported in any manner in a private 
vehicle, and handguns may also be transported, 
provided they are securely encased. ‘‘Encased” is defined 
as “in a glove compartment...in a gun case...snapped in 
a holster or in a closed box...” These exemptions do not 
apply while on state or federal wildlife refuges or while 
on state wildlife management areas where all guns are 
prohibited except during open hunting seasons. 

Commission regulations place relatively few 
restrictions as to the kinds or types of guns which may 
be used for hunting. Although many other states 
require that shotguns be plugged to a three-shell 
capacity, this is not required in Florida for hunting 
nonmigratory game; however, federal laws require a 
three-shell-capacity plug for hunting migratory birds. 
Federal laws also prohibit the use of any rifle or pistol 
when taking any migratory bird. 

Commission regulations prohibit using center-fire 
semi-automatic rifles having a magazine capacity of 
more than five cartridges for hunting game. Military- 
type/full-jacketed bullets may not be used for hunting 
deer or bear, nor may any rim-fire cartridge be used for 
taking deer or bear. Center-fire rifles or shotguns using 
buckshot or slugs may be used for hunting deer, bear or 
wild hogs. No special restrictions are placed upon the 
use of handguns for hunting, although their use may be 
restricted on some wildlife management areas. 

Muzzleloading guns used for hunting deer or bear 
must be at least .40 caliber when a single projectile is 
used, and at least 20 gauge when using a multiple shot 
charge. 

Florida, like most other states, has found it necessary 
on certain water areas to prohibit the use of lead shot 
for hunting ducks or coots in order to reduce waterfowl 
losses due to lead poisoning. In such areas, only steel 
shot may be used. Those areas in Florida where steel 
shot only may be used for duck or coot hunting are 
listed inside our front cover of this issue. 

On some wildlife management areas, further 
restrictions as to legal types of guns may be imposed 
because of the wishes of leasing private landowners. 0 
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a t here aren’t 
nearly as many 

creeping and crawling things in 
Florida as there used to be,” says 
Dave Swindell. ‘Why, I remember 
when we used to go crabbing at 
Hickory Mound, and we didn’t have 
to take any bait with us. There was 
plenty of bait to be found in the 
road on the way. 

“Years ago,”’ he recalls, “the 
roads would be littered with animal 
carcasses. In my college days, the 
three miles of Highway 441 across 
Paynes Prairie (just south of 
Gainesville) used to have so many 
that you could walk the road 
stepping from reptile carcass to 
reptile carcass.”’ Road kills have 
long been an indicator of wildlife 
populations to biologists, and 
Swindell has always paid attention 
to them. 

‘But now, you just don’t see the 
great number of mammals, snakes, 
birds and other animals on the 
roads,’’ he observes. 

During 37 years of working for 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Swindell has noticed 
other significant changes in Florida’s 
flora and fauna. He says the changes 
he has witnessed include the “big 
changes, which everyone notices,” 
but that he is most concerned with 
the “‘little things that contribute so 
much to the outdoor experience. 

“For example,”’ he notes, “take 
the wasp nests that you find along 
the rivers and creeks...they’re a little 
thing, but they sure keep you alert.” 

He laughed as he spoke of the 
wasps, and I imagined he had 
encountered them under 
circumstances that weren’t 
laughable. For the experienced 
naturalist he has always been, you 
would expect him to have had many 
encounters with living things as he 
stomped through the woods or 
floated on one of Florida’s streams. 

Swindell has been savoring the 
outdoor experience for many years 
in Florida, and his observations are 
backed by substantial and 
knowledgeable scrutiny of 
everything that lives here in the 
wild. He holds a master’s degree in 
biology, so his wisdom is educated 
as well as experienced. 
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“The outdoor experience is never 
at its peak until you can know and 
appreciate all the many elements 
that make up the whole,” he states 
with conviction. “Even people who 
don’t like rattlesnakes lose 
something if snakes cease to exist. 

*‘A hunter who only learns what 
there is to know about the quarry 
he seeks or desires to take is missing 
out on something important. But 
the hunter who knows songbirds, 
trees and shrubs, and the other little 
things to be found in nature, enjoys 
a much higher quality outdoor 
experience,” he firmly believes. 


Dave Swindell 


A Woodsman 
at Heart 


By John Waters Jr. 


Swindell is one of those rare 
individuals who follows his 
philosophies in his practices. 
Although he does hunt and fish, he 
never emphasizes the taking 
experience. Instead, he explains, “I 
guess you could say I’m more of a 
sightseer with a gun, when I go 
hunting, than I am a hunter. 

“l’ve been in some of the finest 
tree stands any hunter could ever 
want to be in,”’ he recalls. “They 
had good scenic views, plenty of 
game and everything a hard hunter 
could want. But, I get restless just 
sitting there waiting to shoot 
something,” he says. “I’ve never had 


John Waters Jr.-Photograph 


a strong drive to kill anything. I’d 
say that for me, hunting is just an 
excuse to be outdoors.” 

Swindell said that if he was 
somehow restricted to just one 
outdoor activity, given a choice of 
all the possibilities, he would choose 
first to be able to “just go to the 
woods and goof off. That’s 
something I can do any time of the 
year.” 

On the subject of choices, he has 
seen the availability of the public’s 
choices change greatly in the years 
since he helped start Florida’s first 
wildlife management area leasing 
program (at Gulf Hammock) in the 
early 1950s. 

“Tolerance for the preferences 
and choices of others is far more 
necessary today than it used to be. 

“Greater sharing of our limited 
outdoor resources is becoming more 
and more critical,’ he says about 
Floridians whose interests range 
from “hunters who look with 
disdain at the birdwatcher, his 
binoculars and stack of books; to 
birdwatchers who despise the 
thought of someone killing birds.”’ 

Swindell’s philosophy about the 
resolution of these differences 
recognizes that “sportsmanship is not 
just for hunters and anglers. It’s 
needed by everyone—boaters, 
birdwatchers and all who want the 
outdoor experience. 

“Sportsmanship is one of the big 
things we all need to have in order 
to enjoy the little things.” 0 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Captain David 
Eugene Swindell Jr. began his very able and 
dedicated 37-year career with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission as a research 
assistant in January 1948, while finishing 
his master’s degree program at the 
University of Florida. His thesis was 
concerned with the ecology of Gulf 
Hammock in Levy County. After 
graduation, he worked as a field wildlife 
biologist, and in the ensuing years since 
then, he has served as a regional manager 
(Central Region), law enforcement officer 
and agency personnel officer. Most recently, 
he served as Internal Inspector for the 
Office of Executive Director. He wrote 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s "It’s the Law” 
column and he has been responsible for 
overseeing the publishing of the 
Wildlife Code for many years. He 
retired August 31, 1985. 
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iP more than ever, Florida’s 
still hunters are using tree 
stands. While tree stands are 
available in several types which offer 
advantages to some hunters, they 
should be used with care and good 
judgment. If you’ve never used a 
tree stand, you might ask yourself 
why you need one. 
Tree stands can get you above an 
animal’s natural line of sight, but 
there is no need to climb to the top 
of a 60-foot tree. You’ll probably 
find that 12 to 15 feet above the 
ground is about right for most 
hunting situations in Florida. 
Portable tree stands offer the 
advantage of being easy to move to 
another location if you’re not seeing 
game from one position; however, 


when moving to a new tree, make it 
a habit to check and double check 
all nuts, bolts, wingnuts, seats and 
straps to ensure all are tight and 
undamaged. A loose wingnut or bolt 
could cause a stand to malfunction 
or lose its grip on a tree, resulting in 
a fall. 

If you use a climbing stand, be 
sure to attach it so the stand will sit 
level at the desired height. The more 
a tree trunk tapers as it goes up, the 
more you will need to adjust the 
stand before climbing. Remember, 
an unlevel stand can be 
uncomfortable and potentially 
dangerous. 

One safety precaution that should 
always be followed is the use of a 
safety line. A safety line secures you 
to the tree, but still allows you 
enough freedom of movement for 
safe and accurate shooting. You can 
purchase manufactured safety lines 
or make one from heavy-duty nylon 
strapping or stout rope. One of the 
most common causes of tree stand 
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Hunter Education Officer 


Tree Stand Safety 
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Use of a safety strap can prevent a 
serious fall when hunting froma tree 
stand. Straps can be purchased or 
made from stout nylon rope or 
straping. 


accidents is falling asleep and 
tumbling from a tree. A safety line 
can prevent this type of accident. 
There are three basic tree stand 
types used by hunters today: 
climbing, ladder and permanent. The 
climbing type stand is the most 
commonly used. Although there are 
many design variations, climbing 
stands are usually one of two basic 
types: one-piece or two-piece. 
One-piece stands require you to 
support your weight while 
climbing—either by hugging the tree 
or using some type of hand climber. 
Two-piece stands are easy to use 
since you don’t have to support 
your body weight. To climb a tree 
with this type of stand you simply 
sit on the seat portion and raise the 
foot section. By repeating this sit- 
and-stand procedure, it is simple to 


climb a tree. Many hunters consider 
a two-piece stand to be safer than a 
one-piece stand. If one part of the 
two-piece unit fails, the other part 
will usually prevent a fall. 
Ladder-type stands, although 
cumbersome, do provide easy 
climbing from and to the ground. 
This could be important if you are 
subject to dizziness or other loss of 
balance problems. Commercially 
produced ladder stands usually 
come in sections or fold up for easy 
transport. A ladder stand must be 
firmly secured to a tree before 
hunting from one. There are many 
commercial fasteners for ladder 
stands available on the market. 
Failure to securely fasten a ladder 
stand to a tree can result in a slip or 
fall. Also, remember to be careful 
when climbing a ladder stand prior 
to securing it to a tree and when 
taking it down after loosening the 
fastening device. At these times it is 


easy for the stand to twist and cause 
-you to lose your balance. 

Permanent tree stands vary in 
design from simple to elaborate and 
are limited only by your imagination 
and construction skills. Remember, 
however, that it is illegal to build or 
use permanent-type tree stands on 
any of Florida’s public wildlife 
management areas. Nailing or 
bolting a stand to a tree often results 
in damage or death to that tree. 

Also, when nails are left in a 
living tree for many years, they are 
usually covered by the tree’s 
growth. Should someone cut one of 
these trees with a power saw or 
chain saw and hit a hidden nail, a 
human injury could result in 
addition to possibly damaging the 
saw. Permanent tree stands tend to 
become wobbly or rot over a period 
of time and thus become unsafe, so 
if you come upon an old permanent 
tree stand on private lands, you 


Side of support pole that fits 
against tree trunk should be 
flattened as shown. 


Permanent tree stands, (and any other type that requires nails to be driven 
into the tree) are not permitted in any of Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas. Many of these lands are used for growing of timber, and nails in the 
wood can injure workers and their equipment. On private lands, they may 
be used, but the use of fastenings other than nails is desirable. 
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should check it thoroughly before 
attempting to use it. 

Give careful consideration to 
selecting a proper tree for a tree 
stand. If at all possible, try to scout 
the area you'll be hunting prior to 
the hunt. This gives you an 
opportunity to become more 
familiar with the area you plan to 
hunt, as well as to select a suitable 
climbing tree. 

For bow hunting, 30 yards is 
about the maximum range to be 
from your target zone. Remember 
this when selecting a tree in 
relationship to game trails or likely 
spots. When using a climbing tree 
stand, never try to climb leaning, 
dead or slick-barked trees (such as 
cypress). A leaning tree can 
contribute to an accident. Dead 
trees are brittle and thus subject to 
breaking. Cypress and other slick- 
barked trees make it easy for a tree 
stand to slip or fall. 

Never climb with a firearm or 
bow. Always pull your unloaded 
firearm or bow up to you with a 
hauling line after you are secure in 
your stand and your safety line is 
attached. Also, be sure your hauling 
line is of sufficient length to reach 
from the ground to your climbing 
height. 

It’s a good idea for beginners who 
plan to use a tree stand to get it well 
in advance of open season. This will 
allow ample time to practice using a 
particular type of stand. By advance 
practice, you can gain proficiency in 
the safe and proper use of this 
equipment. 

By giving thought to safety 
procedures, practicing before the 
day of the hunt and being alert, 
your use of tree stands can provide 
a safe, enjoyable hunting experience. 
For additional information on tree 
stand safety or other information 
about hunting in Florida, contact 
your regional Hunter Education 
Officer at your nearest office of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Most telephone 


directories list the numbers in front. 0 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by John Waters Jr. 


Snook Rules 
Apply to All 


State regulations for catching 
snook apply in fresh water, even 
though this species is considered a 
marine fish. The taking of snook is 
closed during June, July, August, 
January and February, and there is a 
24-inch size limit on keepers. Limits 
are only one if the length is more 
than 34 inches, but two for the 24- 
to 34-inch sized fish. 0 


Rare Whales 
Calve Off Coast 


Near the Florida-Georgia state 
line, just off the Atlantic Coast, 
researchers recently found a 
previously unreported location 
where endangered right whales 
(Balaena glacialis) seek refuge to 
bear their young. This species is one 
of the largest whales and attains 
individual lengths up to 60 feet and 
weights as much as 50 tons. 

A century ago the right whale 
population was considerably higher, 
but since then, over harvesting by 
whalers and collisions with ships 
have greatly reduced their numbers. 
Estimates place the current 
population at 300 or less. 

The name “right’’ comes from 
early whaling operations and refers 
to this species’ habit of floating 
“upright” when killed. This made it 
easier to recover the whales after 
they had been 

harpooned. 0 


Right whale 
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Before You Give, Find Out More 


As the citizens of Florida have 
become more aware of and 
concerned about the welfare of our 
environment and the wild things 
living here, more money is being 
spent for conservation than ever 
before. With the increased flow of 
dollars comes a simultaneous 
increase in efforts by both legitimate 
and illegitimate organizations to 
solicit money from the public in the 
name of wildlife conservation. 

Florida currently has both 
reputable and disreputable fund- 
raising activities occurring 
throughout the state. For the 
concerned giver who has a sincere 
desire to contribute to the costs of 
conserving our wildlife, a close 
examination of any organization 
seeking a donation is highly 
recommended. 

There are some organizations 
which collect money and make 
promises to benefit wildlife, then 
spend most of it on salaries and 
other expenses for the people who 
run them. Some fake wildlife 
charities have never spent any 
collected money for wildlife. 


Most responsible, legitimate 
organizations do not go door to 
door asking for contributions, nor 
do they use the telephone to solicit 
donations. If you have any doubt 
about who you are donating your 
money to, or the purposes for 
which it will be spent, do some 
prudent checking. You can confirm 
nonprofit status and legal 
registration to solicit money with 
the Department of State’s Division ° 
of Corporations, and you have a 
reasonable right to request certified 
statements of financial condition 
from any organization asking for 
money. Consult local and state 
agencies if you have any doubts. 

Although the Florida Chapter of 
the Audubon Society at Maitland 
has a legitimate fund-raising 
program to help save manatees, and 
the Commission oversees the state’s 
Florida Panther Research and 
Management Trust Fund, a few 
private individuals and groups are 
reportedly collecting money by 
falsely saying the funds will help 
these endangered species. 0] 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Awarded First Place 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE was 
awarded First Place for General Excel- 
lence in the 1985 publications com- 
petition sponsored by the Florida 
Magazine Association (FMA). The 
category entered was for associational 
and institutional magazines having a 
circulation of more than 20,000 and 
no advertising. 


Also, our article, ‘This Time the 
Panther Survived,” by Henry Cabbage 
and Trisha Spillan, received Second 
Place ina category for feature articles. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded 
for our July-August 1984 cover, a 
reproduction of artist Gregg Murray’s 
scratchboard original of the en- 
dangered Florida panther. 

This was FMA’s 29th annual con- 
test. There were 795 entries submitted 
in 38 categories by 98 different 
Florida publications. Judging was by a 
two-tier system of small teams. There 
were 34 judges—all professionals in 
academia and industry—from around 
the United States. Professional maga- 
zine judges made the final choices. 0 
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International 
Awards 
Recognize 
Excellence 


The Commission’s Office of 
Informational Services was well 
represented in recent international 
competition in mass 
communications for conservation. 
In an annual contest sponsored by 
the Association of Conservation 
Information (ACI), three Florida 
staff members received awards for 
excellence. 

Henry Cabbage, an information 
specialist, received two first places. 
ACI awarded one for his story of 
how an endangered Florida panther, 
which had been struck and injured 
on a highway near Ochopee, was 
saved. Cabbage also received First 
Place in competition for outdoor 
ethics communication with a news 
story he wrote about duck research 
and technology. The ethics award 
was given jointly by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, Fred 
Bear Sports Club and ACI. 

Scott Ball, an audio-visual 
specialist, was awarded First Place 
for his public service radio 
announcement supporting Florida’s 
Wildlife Alert Reward Association. 
Ball won First Place in the same 
category in 1981 and has three 
second places for public service 
announcements to his credit since 


1980, all from ACI. 


Audio-visual Director William A. 


Greer was awarded Second Place in 
the multimedia category for a slide 
show he created about Project 
WILD. Greer also received Fourth 
Place for his series of news 
photographs. 

ACL is a nonprofit league of 
information and education agencies, 
organizations and professionals 
whose major role is providing 
conservation information to the 
public. Several Canadian provinces 
and 43 of the United States are 
currently active in the league. 


Florida sandhill cranes 
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U.S. Duck Survey 
Shows a Low Year 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) says the total 
number of breeding ducks was the 
lowest this year in the 31 years their 
surveys have been made. Nine of 10 
species considered most important 
to duck hunters have declined 
significantly. 

Green-wing teal have increased, 
but mallards, shovelers, gadwalls, 
scaups, canvasbacks, redheads and 
widgeons have shown marked 
declines, FWS says. Breeding areas 
in the United States and Canada are 
surveyed annually to determine the 
estimated populations of ducks. 
Approximately 31 million birds 
were counted this year, compared to 
some 38 million last year, from 
among these popular game species. 

The survey, conducted by teams 
of biologists in the United States 
and Canada, is the most extensive 
wildife census in the world, FWS 
explains. Data from these counts are 
considered when migratory 
waterfowl hunting seasons and bag 
limits are set each year. 

A record low of 62 million ducks 
of all species are expected to migrate 
south this fall. This is 22 percent 
fewer ducks than last fall, for both 
popular game species and others. In 
the 16 years FWS has been making 
their annual migration forecasts, this 
is the lowest number ever projected. 

FWS has said more restrictive 
hunting regulations for ducks are 
needed this year because of these 
declines in duck populations. They 
plan to propose equitable 
restrictions for all flyways 
for this year. 0 


New Member 
Named To 
Wildlife Alert 


Roy Parker Jr., of Bradenton, has 
been named to membership in the 
Wildlife Alert Reward Association. 
He will serve as one of two south 
Florida representatives for the next 
two years. The association is 
composed of 13 citizens appointed 
by the Executive Director of the 
Commission. The association 
provides cash awards to citizens who 
report wildlife law violators who are 
subsequently arrested. 0 


Sandhill Cranes 
Hunted In Texas 


Migratory sandhill cranes have 
been made legal game, subject to 
geographic and bag limit 
restrictions, in south Texas. The 
hunting season was allowed in early 
1984 for the first time there, 
principally because the crane 
population is now estimated at 
70,000 to 80,000 and the big birds 
are damaging farm crops. 

Florida has a resident subspecies 
population, known as Florida 
sandhill cranes. Migrant sandhills 
also fly here during fall and winter. 
The migrant birds (Grus canadensis) 
have a much higher population than 
the Florida subspecies (Grus 
canadensis pratensis). The Florida 
sandhills are classified as a 
threatened subspecies in Florida. 

The Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department reported only a few 
hunters took advantage of the first 
sandhill season there. A special 
federal permit is required and 
the daily bag limit is three 
birds. 0 
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Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish 
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CALL TOLL FREE 
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Ocala- 1-800-342-9620 
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When this fall’s hunting 
season opens in Florida, 
most hunters will be going 
to the woods and fields 
with hunting weapons that 
were made in factories. 
The array will include 
both old and new 
shotguns, rifles, pistols and 
bows, but none of these 
will be as simple as the 
weapons used by the first 
hunters to stalk game in 
the state, thousands of 
years ago. 

Most of us are aware that 
spears were one of early 
man’s hunting implements 
and that later, bows and 
arrows came into use. 
However, there were other 
types of weapons that were 
used to bring down game 
from a distance. The 
boomerang was one of 
these. A very ancient one, 
of the “nonreturning” 
variety, was found in a 
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peat bog near Little Salt 
Spring. 

Although most of the 
wooden weapon was 
missing, due to slow 
organic deterioration, there 
was enough of it preserved 
to determine precisely 
what it was, and how it 
was broken. It was 
fractured at just the place, 
and in just the way that 
experiments have 
demonstrated the 
nonreturning boomerang 
will break when it hits 
something hard like a tree. 

Basically, the 
nonreturning boomerang 


SN 


is little more than a stick 
with an angle at one end. 
Its shape allows it to be 
thrown more precisely 
than a stick which lacks 
this angle. It can be used to 
hunt a wide variety of 
small game and birds, 
including such common 
species as ducks, rabbits, 
squirrels and small deer, 
perhaps. It was probably 
not used for larger game. 
The only other place 
known at this time, where 
the nonreturning 
boomerang is known to 
have been used in 
prehistoric times, is 
Australia. The artifact 
found in Florida is almost 
identical to others found so 
far from here, but the 
Florida artifact is suspected 
(based on radiocarbon 
dating techniques) to be 
older than those found on 


the kangaroo continent. 
-- John Waters Jr. 
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